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ed, only in her noble, select, and pleasing parts, and his- 
torical truth adhered to no farther than it adds to the 
beauty, grandeur, and charm of the work ; provided that the 
deviation be not such as to shock our judgments. Look at 
the statue of the Queen before St. Paul's, in her hoop and 
toupet. We would have had Gen. Washington's statue in 
the true classical dress, the ancient civil senatorial robe, call 
it Roman or Greek, alike removed from the indelicate bare- 
ness of the Roman armour, and the fantastical cuts and folds 
of our modern tailoring. 

The work of Madame Albrizzi, at the head of this article, 
is, as she informs us in the preface, but a preliminary volume, 
intended to have been followed by another, with the engraved 
designs of the works of Canova, and an account of his life. We 
have never seen this continuation, and are inclined to think 
that the little volume before us is all that has appeared. It 
contains a brief account of the principal statues and works 
in relief of Canova, rather in the way of encomium than 
description, and animated not less by a personal friendship 
for the artist, than by the merit of his works. Madame 
Albrizzi is herself in possession of a beautiful bust of Helen, 
the gift as well as the work of Canova. 



Art. XX. — 1. The late fever in Boston. New England 
Medical Journal, Oct. 1819. 

2. Case of the ship Ten Brothers; being the report of a committee 
of the Board of Health, unanimously accepted, and published 
by order of the Board. Boston, 1819. 

3. A statement of the occurrences during a malignant yellow 
fever in the city of New Fork, in the summer and autumnal 

months of 1819. New York, 1819. 

4. Observations on the epidemic qf 1819, as it prevailed in a 
part of the city of Baltimore. By David M. Reese, M. D. 
Baltimore, 1819. 

The cities of the United States have exhibited a curious 
spectacle during the last year. In most of our principal 
towns, a malignant and fatal disease, long known as the 
yellow fever, has prevailed to a greater or less extent ; at the 
same time that in the greatest part of them a rigid system of 
quarantine has been put in execution in each, to prevent 
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the importation of the same disease from the others. Phil- 
adelphia, forgetful of her reputation for kindness and hos- 
pitality, with a few cases within her own borders, carried 
the system of exclusion so far, as to prohibit all intercourse 
with her neighbour, Baltimore, refused a shelter to those 
who were seeking a refuge from the disease, and denied 
admittance, or even liberty to pass through, to all who had 
visited any part of that city. 

New York, at a time when her citizens, struck with terror, 
were fleeing in every direction from before the face of the 
disease, when her stores were shut by hundreds, and all 
business suspended in consequence of it, and when her courts 
of justice were closed, or removed to other places, for fear of 
it, ordered a long quarantine upon vessels which arrived from 
Boston, where scarcely a shop was shut in consequence of the 
fever, and the regular course of business was not interrupted. 
And because a gentleman from Boston, after spending seven- 
teen days at the quarantine ground of New York, in preference 
to remaining longer under the guardianship of her health offi- 
cers, chose to return to the place which was the source of 
their fears, he was advertized at New York, and a reward 
offered for his apprehension, as though he had been a felon. 
American ships from England were brought to, opposite the 
lazaretto of New York, and obliged to submit to visits of 
officers fresh from the exposure to the disease, lest peradven- 
ture they had brought the plague from Liverpool. Even 
New Orleans partook of the general terror and ordered a 
quarantine, lest the yellow fever should be imported from 
Boston. 

At the same time Boston was equally engaged in enforcing 
the same precautions towards her sister cities. Her health 
officers were not prevented, by the prevalence of the fever in 
its most fatal forms, in a small part of the town, and occa- 
sional cases of it in almost all the other parts, from yielding 
to the dread of importing it from abroad, but applied to the 
southern cities the same system of quarantine, which some of 
them had enforced against us. 

Thus each city has been looking abroad for the sources of 
her evils, and dreading their approach, when they were al- 
ready within her own walls, obstinately defending one little 
outpost, while the whole citadel was in the hands of the enemy. 
Such a state of things is a reproach to the community which 
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supports it. It shows most clearly, either that the present 
system of quarantine is entirely inefficient, as a protection 
against the contagion of yellow fever, or that the disease is 
domestic in its origin, and does not depend upon contagion 
for its propagation. Whichever part of the alternative is 
preferred, it is evident that a great and radical change is 
necessary in our measures of defence against the attacks of 
this disease, before they can be entitled to our confidence. 
It were vain to trust to slight modifications or partial amend- 
ments of a system, which is still so imperfect, after the ex- 
perience of centuries has endeavoured, with so little success, 
to render it complete. 

The question, whether the yellow fever is or is not a con- 
tagious disease, has produced too much excitement among 
the advocates for the doctrine of contagion, to receive a dis- 
passionate and impartial examination. They seem to regard 
it as a reproach to a country to suppose it capable of originat- 
ing so foul a disease. Their patriotism is therefore engaged 
to find it some origin, foreign to their own country. Hence, 
the disease is traced, or rather supposed to be traced, from 
city to city, and from country to country ; the writers in each 
denying that it belongs to them, until some place can be 
found, which has no friend to defend it from the imputation. 
This consideration, childish as it is in itself, has in America 
unquestionably had much effect in preventing a fair investi- 
gation of the true character of the disease ; not indeed so 
much in the profession, which is the best qualified to judge 
correctly on the subject, but among those who have no medical 
knowledge, and who unfortunately have the entire control of all 
measures relative to the public health. We are told with much 
confidence and zeal, that it is a libel on our country to sup- 
pose it capable of generating yellow fever; and the feelings 
of self-interest of those, the value of whose property may be 
affected by a belief of its domestic origin, aid in giving effect 
to the assertion ; until passion and prejudice are made the 
arbiters of this great question. Yet no good reason can be 
given why the disease should not be produced, as well in this 
as in any other country. If, as is generally supposed, it owes 
its origin to the effects of putrefaction, the temperature of our 
climate, in its highest state, which is the only time the disease 
prevails, is sufficient for a very active putrefactive fermenta- 
tion ; and no one can doubt that there are in all our cities 
abundant supplies of materials for putrefaction to act upon. 
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Several of the most distinguished of the more recent sup- 
porters of the doctrine of contagion regard the yellow fever, 
as it has prevailed during the last twenty-eight years, as a 
new disease, essentially different from that which previously 
bore the same name ; the former they contend is contagious, 
and spread only by communication from one individual to 
another ; the latter, they allow has no such property. Dr. 
Chisholm, who takes the lead in this opinion, says, ' the yellow 
remitting fever is almost universally allowed not to be conta- 
gious.' But he asserts, and he has published two volumes to 
prove it, that a new and contagious yellow fever was generat- 
ed in the island of Bulam, on the coast of Africa, and im- 
ported into Grenada, in the ship Hankey, in the spring of 
1793 ; and from thence has since been carried to different 
parts of the world. Sir James Fellowes, Dr. Pym, and 
others, have adopted the general opinions of Dr. Chisholm, but 
without agreeing with him in limiting the time of its origin 
to 1793. Indeed Dr. Pym, although he adopts from Dr. 
Chisholm the name of Bulam fever, labours to prove its ex- 
istence for centuries as a distinct disease; and Sir J. Fellowes 
acknowledges that the yellow fever at Charleston in 1748 was 
the same disease as that, which prevailed in Spain from 1800 
to 1813. 

With all these gentlemen, the doctrine of the contagion of 
yellow fever rests upon establishing a distinctive difference 
of character between the Bulam, or pestilential fever, and 
the bilious remittent of former times. Yet it does not appear 
that the phenomena of the two diseases (if they are to be 
regarded as two) are materially unlike each other, except 
perhaps in the severity of the symptoms, and the consequent 
fatality of the result. • In the milder cases it is acknowledged 
by Dr. Pym that it is impossible to distinguish them ; and in 
more severe cases it is evident, that not only the same symp- 
toms, but the same combination of symptoms appear, some- 
times, at least, in both. Indeed this very similarity has been 
taken advantage of to prove the existence of contagion, or 
rather, for the purpose of evading the proof that the disease 
exists without it. When it has been decidedly shown in re- 
gard to some particular epidemic of yellow fever, that it pos- 
sessed no contagious properties, the inference is avoided in 
reference to the general question, by assuming gratuitously 
that the disease was only a remittent, and not the true yellow 
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or pestilential fever. In this manner Dr. Pym takes it for 
granted, that the fever, which prevailed in Philadelphia in 
1793, was the true Bulam, and thereforeofcour.se contagious, 
and that of the subsequent years a common remittent, and 
not contagious ; although Dr. Rush and his contemporaries 
in Philadelphia, with all their experience and observation, 
had not the sagacity to discover any peculiarities of appear- 
ance, which should excite so much as a suspicion, that the 
disease of the different periods was not identical. 

This circumstance were alone sufficient to show that the 
supposed two diseases arc in fact one. It is perfectly absurd 
to suppose that there are two diseases with characters so 
diametrically opposite, that one is propagated onl; by conta- 
gion, while the other possesses no contagious property what- 
ever, and yet with phenomena so similar as to render them 
incapable of being distinguished from each other, by the most 
accurate and experienced observers. But this circumstance 
does not stand alone ; the two forms of disease are every 
where blended together, and run promiscuously into each 
other. Cases on record are frequent, in which a fever, which 
in the beginning was a mild remittent, has terminated with all 
the peculiarities ascribed to the Bulam ; and on the other 
hand, in which a violent Bulam fever has relaxed into a gen- 
tle remittent. We are therefore warranted in considering 
this disease as possessing the same general character in all 
its forms and degrees of severity. If it is contagious in one 
place, it is so in another ; and proofs that it is not extended 
by contagion are fairly applicable to all places where the 
disease has prevailed. 

We are not however limited to the milder forms of the 
disease, for proof that it is not contagious. Abundant evidence 
of this may be found in the circumstances of its progress in its 
most malignant state. But before we go into the examination 
of this evidence, we must stop and inquire more exactly what 
we are to understand by contagion. 

The term contagion has often been loosely used, to express 
any circumstance by which a disease may be communicated, 
whether it arise from contact with persons affected by that 
disease, or from any other cause. By many persons every 
epidemic is regarded as of course contagious, and among the 
community at large every disease which is catching, as it is 
called, is supposed to be derircd from contagion. This, 
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however, is not the meaning which properly belongs to the 
word, nor is it the sense in which it is taken by the writers 
on either side, in reference to the question in dispute. Prop- 
erly speaking, contagion is a property of disease, produced 
only by the disease itself, by which the same specific disease 
is communicated from a sick to a well person, either by direct 
contact or near approach, or by the transmission of matter 
which emanates from the disease. Hence a disease which is 
the effect of contagion has always the property of communi- 
cating itself to other persons, provided the same circumstan- 
ces exist, as those in which it was itself produced. 

There are two causes to which the prevalence of yellow 
fever is attributed. One is local in its origin, proceeding 
from exhalations from peculiar kinds of earth, or from the 
decomposition of organized matter 5 the other is of a more 
general nature, being a communication of the disease from 
one individual to another. Both these causes have in common 
language been called contagion ; but it is to the latter only 
that the term properly belongs. 

Jn order to prove that either of these is the true cause of 
the disease, it is obviously necessary to show that the disease 
is produced by it under circumstances, which preclude all 
possibility of the operation of the other. This is a considera- 
tion which appears to have been very much overlooked in 
reference to the proofs of contagion. If we examine the cases 
adduced as evidence that this is a contagious fever, we shall 
find, generally at least, that the subjects of them had been 
exposed to the same local causes of disease, as those were 
from whom they were supposed to receive it. Persons have 
visited their sick friends, have nursed them in their sickness, 
have watched with them, and mourned over them ; and in 
their turn have taken the disease and died. The same thing 
has sometimes happened to those who have not entered the 
sick rooms, from only visiting the sickly districts. 

But, on the other hand, when the sick are removed from 
the immediate circle in which they received the disease, do 
they carry with them the contagion, and spread sickness and 
death around them ? If they do, let it be conceded that the yellow 
fever owes the extent of its ravages to its contagion ; if they do 
not, we are warranted in the conclusion, that it is not a con- 
tagious disease. That they do not, is abundantly proved by the 
history of the disease, whereverits progress has been accurate- 
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ly detailed. Examples are very numerous of persons, who, 
after being exposed to the causes of the yellow fever, have gone 
among their friends at a distance from those causes, and have 
had free intercourse with them, without communicating the 
disease to any one. In many instances watering and other 
parties, which have been sent on shore from ships of war, 
without having any communication with sick persons on 
shore, have all been taken sick with the yellow fever, after 
their return on board, and many of them have died, while no 
other person in the ship, although full of men, has been af- 
fected by it. Even when the sick are crowded together in 
hospitals, that are at a sufficient distance from the seat of the 
epidemic, they do not communicate the disease to their at- 
tendants. This has been abundantly proved in the hospitals 
established for yellow fever patients in the vicinity of New 
York and Philadelphia. 

While the yellow fever raged in Malaga in 1804, the in- 
habitants of Churriana and some other villages in the vicini- 
ty received many of the sick among them ; but the disease 
was not communicated by them. ' M. Delestra, the French 
practitioner,' says Sir James Fellowes, « informed me, that 
he was appointed by the alcade of that village, the foreign 
consuls, and merchants, who had fled thither during the 
sickness in Malaga, to superintend the lazaretto that they had 
formed at Churriana. Twenty persons had already died 
there, principally those who went daily into Malaga, and had 
come from thence with the disease upon them. The same 
observation was made in the neighbouring villages of Torre- 
Molino, Alhaurin, Alaurinego, and Coin, that the emigrants 
from Malaga, the bakers and messengers, or carriers were 
those affected, and most of them with the symptoms of the 
yellow fever. But he remarked, that not one of them com- 
municated the disease to any individuals of the house.' It is 
surely more rational to ascribe this exemption of the inhab- 
itants of these villages from the disease to the absence of 
contagion, than to adopt the opinion of the inhabitants them- 
selves, that it was owing to the burning of aromatic herbs and 
plants in their ovens. 

The circumstance has often been quoted, in support of the 
doctrine of contagion, that those who flee from towns where 
the yellow fever prevails, generally escape its attacks. It 
seems to be forgotten that they withdraw from the influence 
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of the exhalations which are the cause of disease. Sir. James 
Fellowes reports it as ' a curious and striking fact,' that while 
the fever raged in Gibraltar in 1804, the families of Col. 
Fyers, Mr. Thomas Cooper, and Mr. Watkins, all remained 
free from it, at Europa near to Gibraltar, except Capt. Gard- 
ner in the family of Col. Fyers, who was obliged to pass 
through the town to attend his duty. « But,' continues Sir 
James, 'it is a curious fact, that although he had symptoms 
of the disease, they were not so strongly marked as to be 
capable of effecting reproduction of the disease in others, for 
of the whole family, none were attacked with the prevailing 
complaint.' That the cause of the exemption of these fami- 
lies from the disease, was not what Sir James supposes it to 
have been, the absence of the means of communicating con- 
tagion to them, is shown by the melancholy result of a 
similar seclusion at the same time but in a less fortunate 
place, reported also by Sir James Fellowes. Mr. George 
Cooper, a brother of Thomas, confined himself and family 
to his house in a garden at Rosia. But so far were they 
from being preserved by this precaution, eight out of the 
nine persons connected .with the family had the disease and 
five died, besides four servants who were taken ill but recov- 
ered. 

Indeed we no where hear of persons being secured from an 
attack of yellow fever by avoiding an immediate contact with 
the sick while they remain in their immediate vicinity. In 
this respect there is a striking contrast between this disease 
and the plague, which is acknowledged on all hands to be 
contagious. In that disease, violent and fatal as it is, per- 
sons are secured from its attacks, not only by shutting them- 
selves from its influence while it prevails all around them, 
but may even visit the sirk rooms with impunity, provided 
they are careful to avoid actual contact with the diseased ; 
at the same time that its liability to he communicated from 
one individual to another, is not limited to any definite ex- 
tent. We have seen that in both these particulars, the oppo- 
site is true of the yellow fever. Within the sickly circuit no 
person is secured from it, by avoiding the presence of the 
sick, and without that circuit, the disease is not communicat- 
ed by the most intimate intercourse. We might add very 
much to the evidence which we have presented of the truth 
of this assertion ; but to collect all the proofs of it, would be 
New Series, JV*o. 2. 50 
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but to add another to the volumes already published in sup- 
port of it. 

An attempt has lately been made by a zealous friend of 
contagion to evade the inference from this body of evidence, 
that the yellow fever is not contagious, by assuming it as a 
peculiar property of the contagion of this disease, that it acts 
only in an impure atmosphere ; just as other diseases have 
their peculiar modes of communicating their contagion, one by 
contact, another by respiration, &c. This hypothesis is perfect- 
ly withoutfoundation, and is too absurd to need a refutation; and 
shows such an ignorance of the subject that we do not feel at 
liberty to take advantage of the acknowledgment implied by 
it of the correctness of the points which we have been endeav- 
ouring to maintain. We should not have noticed it, were it 
not that the situation of its author, as the editor of a public 
journal, has given him an opportunity to exert an influence 
upon public opinion, much greater than he is entitled to by 
the extent ot his medical knowledge. 

Sir James Fellowes and Dr. Pym acknowledge that the 
disease cannot prevail in an open airy country. This, al- 
though in other places they pronounce it highly contagious^ 
they attribute to the weakness of the contagion, which is 
too much diluted to act in such situations. But we have seen 
that the disease has shown no marks of contagion in crowded 
ships and hospitals under circumstances peculiarly favoura- 
ble to Its operation. Besides, we might ask, if the contagion 
is so easily destroyed, how it is capable of being conveyed 
from country to country -, of lying dormant for months and 
years, and then reappearing with destructive activity. 

In many places where the yellow fever has appeared, there 
has not been the least evidence of its importation ; and in 
most of them, the attempts to point out the time and manner 
of its importation have been incomplete and contradictory. 
How different is this from the progress of the small pox or 
any other disease which is avowedly contagious. This fever 
too, in temperate climates at least, prevails only after a se- 
ries of such weather as is the most unfavourable to vigorous 
health, and generally begins in those parts of cities, which 
from their filthiness and want of ventilation are peculiarly 
suited to the production of putrid exhalations. Neither is the 
progress of this fever through a town such as might be ex- 
pected from a disease which is propagated only by contagion. 
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The Mends of those first affected, who are most ready to 
visit them in their sickness, are not likely to be limited to 
their immediate neighbours, but to reside in various sections 
of the town. In a contagious disease therefore we should 
expect to see new cases not only arising in different and dis- 
tant places, but becoming themselves new centres of diseased 
circles, from which it is rapidly extended to many others. 
On the contrary, except in some towns in which from their 
local situation every part is equally exposed to the action of 
marsh effluvia, the yellow fever creeps from house to house 
and from street to street, as the influence of the putrid ex- 
halations, which cause it, is gradually extended. 

There are many other considerations which might be men- 
tioned in confirmation of the opinion, that this fever is not 
propagated by contagion, but is domestic and local in its 
origin. But we omit them for the reason already given, and 
turn our attention to the examination of the circumstances 
under which the disease was produced in several cities of 
the United States the last summer and autumn. These cir- 
cumstances were peculiarly favourable to a determination of 
the great question in dispute ; because as it was not exten- 
sively epidemic in any of the more northern cities, an oppor- 
tunity is furnished, to trace the origin and result of individual 
cases, with more accuracy than can be done when its ravages 
are more extensive. 

In Boston this fever has appeared in three different years. 
Each time of its appearance, the summers have been unusual- 
ly hot; and the fever has been principally confined to a 
small section of the town. 

' In the year 1798,' says the author of the account of the fever 
of the last season, ' we had among us an epidemic fever, which 
passed under the name of yellow fever, and which was no doubt 
of the same character, as the disease which has been known else- 
where under thatname. This disease was limited in its extent, occur- 
ringonly in persons who lived or passed much of their timeabout the 
Town dock, State street, Liberty square, around Fort-hill, and 
in some similar situations ; that is to say, in parts which are low, 
and on the eastern and southern borders of the town, though not 
in every situation of this kind. The number of persons affected 
at that time was very small in proportion to those, who have suf- 
fered under a similar epidemic in some of the other cities in our 
own country, and in some cities in the south of Europe, within 
the last twenty-six years. 
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« In the year 1802, the same disease appeared within much 
narrower limits. It was confined to the neighbourhood of Fort- 
hill ; that is, it appeared in its mildest form in Liberty square, 
which is on the north side of the hill, and in a more severe form 
in Purchase street, the lower part of Summer street, and a little 
in Sea street and High street. A few persons underwent the 
disease in other parts of the town ; but they were persons who 
had passed some time, not merely visited, in the places above- 
mentioned ; and the disease did not extend from such persons to 
others who attended them. 

' The fever which has appeared this year, has been confined 
to limits still more narrow than those in 1802. It has been 
around Fort-hill, but mostly within one small square on the south- 
eastern side of the hill. The longest side of this square is about 
twenty five rods in length. This square is bounded by Purchase 
street, High street, Griffin street, and Gibb's lane. The disease 
did not even extend over the whole of this square ; but has been 
almost confined to the half nearest Purchase street. There have, 
however, been a few cases in the vicinity of this square, and per- 
haps two or three on the other borders of the hill. It has likewise 
happened now, as in 1802, that persons who have contracted the 
disease on the ground above described, have sickened elsewhere ; 
but the disease has not in this way been extended to other per- 
sons. Since the above statement was drawn up, scattered cases 
of the disease have appeared over a larger extent, but still in a 
circle around Fort-hill. These cases have been somewhat milder 
than those which occurred in July and August. The fatal ones 
have not terminated so early, as happened in most of the other 
cases. The most strict investigation in respect to some of these 
later cases, has shown that the disease had not been derived from 
those previously sick.' «V. E. Med. Journ. vol. viii. p. 380. 

The first cases of the disease occurred about the last of 
June, and were very speedily fatal. The number was not, 
however, so great as it was about a month later, after a 
longer period of very warm weather. In the mean time, a 
new source of the disease appeared. On the 26th of July the 
ship Ten Brothers arrived at the quarantine ground in the 
harbour, and on the first of August came up to the town. 
This ship had been absent nearly a year on a voyage to the 
coast of Africa. The captain and a boy had died of fever 
on board at Prince's Island in February and March ; and a 
man in July of some other disease. On her return she had 
taken in a quantity of Indian corn, which was discharged at 
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Martinico, and she brought home only a small part of a cargo 
of any sort. From the statement of the board of health re- 
specting this ship, it appears that 

' The said ship while at sea, and before her arrival on quaran- 
tine ground, leaked considerably, between two and three hundred 
strokes an hour ; after her arrival at quarantine, she did not 
leak much, but she was pumped out every night and morning, 
while she lay there. While at quarantine, no articles whatever 
were delivered out, or taken from said ship, except such as were 
taken out for purification on the island, by order of the assistant 
physician of the board, and the same when cleansed were put on 
board again; and no person except the officers of the board of 
health, and a little son of Capt. Cobb's and the crew of said ship, 
were on hoard said ship, while she remained on quarantine 
ground. The ship remained on quarantine ground as long as the 
law, and the regulations of the board of health, require vessels to 
remain similarly situated. Said ship was washed with vinegar, 
and every night fumigated in her cabin, and between decks, while 
on quarantine, and every cleansing and purification of said ship 
and articles on board, was used, in the most faithful manner that 
has ever been thought to be necessary or proper, with vessels ar- 
riving at quarantine, similarly situated.' 

All this, as we have seen, must have been done between 
the twenty sixth of July and the first of August. It does not 
appear that any examination was made of the state of the 
lower hold of the ship ; and no part of the cargo was remov- 
ed. Yet this cargo was in a state very far from healthful ; 
and it is matter of common remark that no ship has arrived 
in our harbour for many years in so foul a state as the Ten 
Brothers. The interstices between her timbers were filled 
with corn and coffee, in the most putrid state ; and the gun- 
ny bags and the coffee of her cargo were filled with insects. 
We are told by the author of « the late fever,' that * it has 
been stated by people of veracity that the ship was extremely 
foul, so as to be offensive to the senses, even when coming up 
the harbour, and of course before her cargo was started.' 

After some remarks, the board proceed : 

' When Capt. Cobb left quarantine ground, with the ship, his 
wife, two of his sons, and a nephew went in the ship with him up 
to Boston ; the ship laboured much, and the crew were wet and 
much fatigued, after leaving quarantine, and before they arrived 
at the wharf in Boston. On arriving at the wharf, Capt. Cobb, 
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tinder the inspection of the late Mr. Eaton, one of the officers of 
the customs, delivered from said ship some articles of clothing, 
being an adventure, belonging to Capt. Mayo, late master of said 
ship ; and on Tuesday, [the 3d] the day before the said ship was 
unladed at the wharf, the late Mr. Daniel Badger received from 
said ship a box containing brushes, and a handkerchief contain- 
ing common slop clothes, that had been sent an adventure, and 
returned in said ship. The crew of the said ship did not assist 
in unlading her at the wharf, but they all slept on board her, on 
Sunday night, when she first arrived at the wharf, and on that 
Sunday and Monday following, they were all taken sick and left 
the ship ; three of them died, during the week, after leaving 
Boston, and two recovered. On Wednesday, [the 4tb] after the 
said ship arrived at the wharf, and when unlading, a wTiite scum 
was discovered on the bilge water in her lower hold, and an unu- 
sual stench from the water pumped out of her ; putrid corn was 
also discovered to be scattered in her timbers under her ceiling.' 

We have been thus particular in detailing the circumstan- 
ces respecting the ship Ten Brothers, in order that it may 
be distinctly seen what foundation there is for the supposition, 
that the disease which originated in her arose from imported 
contagion. In regard to the disease at Fort-hill, it must 'be 
remarked, there is not the slightest ground for pretending 
that it was imported. On this subject, the author of * the late 
fever' remarks : 

' As usual, however, in every case of a malignant disease, 
there have been persons, who have attempted to show that the 
whole was of foreign origin. To this subject we have attended 
without prejudice, but we have not found any reason to believe 
that the disease on Fort-hill was introduced from abroad. That 
it was not derived from the ship Ten Brothers is sufficiently evi- 
dent from dates. At the moment when the first distinctly marked 
cases occurred on the hill, every investigation was made to trace 
them to a foreign source, but in vain. This investigation was 
prosecuted by persons of different opinions on the general ques- 
tion at issue, but with the same result.' 

The character and respectability of the family in which 
the disease first appeared on Fort-hill were such, as to aid 
the inquiry, and every circumstance relating to it was fully 
and satisfactorily investigated. The result was not only that 
there was no proof of importation ; but it was evident that 
the disease could not have been imported. 
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From these two sources arose the disease which occasioned 
a considerable number of deaths, and gave so much alarm in 
Boston the last summer. Many persons were on board the 
Ten Brothers soon after her arrival ; and within a few days, 
several of them were attacked with violent symptoms of fever, 
which >o most of them, in a short time, proved fatal. These 
persons, as well as some of those who received the disease on 
Fort-hill, were sick in various parts of the town and in other 
towns, but they did not communicate the disease to others. 
Except in one instance, of which we shall speak presently, 
there was no case of the fever which could not be distinctly 
traced to exposure on board the ship, or to Fort-hill. 

Mr. Badger, who has been mentioned, sickened and died 
at Portsmouth. His brother, who was with him, and had slept 
with him in the same bed, the night previous to his death, 
supposing the disease to be contagious, was afraid to return 
to his family, lest he should introduce it among them. But 
notwithstanding the strong predisposition to disease necessa- 
rily occasioned by such a state of alarm, he waited in vain 
for its approach. The sailors, who were taken sick, were 
carried to Brewster, where, as we have seen, a part of them 
died, and some persons were sick at Marblehead. Among 
the cases on Fort-hill, Mr. "Wilds died on the second of 
August, and his remains were immediately removed to Acton. 
A grand child sickened the third, and died the seventh. His 
wife sickened on the seventh, and was removed to Acton 
where she died. Their daughter was taken about the same 
time, and removed to her brother's in Back street, where she 
remained three days, and was then removed to Acton, and 
died there. Mrs. Webster, a relation of the family, who had 
nursed the child, was also seized the sixth or seventh, and 
removed to Green street, where, after a severe sickness, she 
recovered. Yet, amidst all this variety of exposure, the dis- 
ease was not communicated to others. The same is true, 
with the exception already referred to, of the whole fifty or 
sixty cases that occurred in the town. 

We are obliged to speak thus loosely of the number of 
cases, because we have no means of knowing the exact num- 
ber. So defective is our system of public health, that there 
are no records to show the extent to which the disease pre- 
vailed. No returns of diseases are ever made until after death 
has taken place : and then only such as the sexton can collect 
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from the friends of those whom he goes to bury. Even this 
system, bad as it is, does not include those who die at. the 
Almshouse, or at the quarantine ground on Hospital Island. 
From all these circumstances, it is evident that the disease 
which arose from the ship Ten Brothers was as purely local 
in its origin, as that upon Fort-hill. And as the cases from 
neither source possessed any contagious properties, so they 
could not themselves have arisen from contagion. On this 
subject the board of health remark : 

' On a thorough examination into the nature, state, and conse- 
quences of the sickness, proceeding from said ship, or her cargo, 
or articles on hoard, this committee have no hesitation in stating, 
that in their opinion, said ship on her arrival at the wharf in Bos- 
ton, was a diseased ship ; and that some of the articles that had 
been on board her during her voyage, and were returned in her, 
were so infected as to communicate disease to such persons, whose 
habit of body rendered them prepared victims for malignant dis- 
orders ; but whether this disease originated from the putrid corn, 
and condition of the ship, or from subtle poison imported in her 
from the sickly climes of Africa, it is difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible, to determine. Of the nature and character of the disease 
itself, the committee have not been able to obtain any definite 
and satisfactory information; whether it be a species of the 
plague, or of what class of diseases, remains at present in doubt. 
It was early discovered that although the disease was very malig- 
nant and fatal, yet it was not contagious ; the committee have 
not been informed of a single case, where the disease originated 
from said ship, has been communicated by the diseased patient.' 

By the ' subtle poison imported,' in distinction from that 
which might arise from the * putrid corn, and condition of 
the ship,' nothing can be meant but imported contagion. Had 
the board been acquainted with the character of contagious 
diseases, they would have perceived that the acknowledg- 
ment which immediately follows, * that this disease was not 
contagious,' completely destroys the supposition of its having 
a contagious origin. But on this subject, we apprehend 
enough has been said to convince our readers that there was 
no contagion in the case. As to what is said of the nature of 
the disease, we beg, for the credit of the physicians of Bos- 
ton, that it may be distinctly remembered, that there is no 
physician in the board of health. If the board or their com- 
mittee were unable to obtain any definite and satisfactory 
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information, it is because they did not seek it from that class 
of men who are generally supposed to be the best acquainted 
with the characters of diseases. We do not believe there is 
a physician in Boston who has the least particle of doubt of 
the kind referred to in this quotation. 

We have said that there was one exception to the general 
fact that the disease was confined to those, who had either 
visited the ship Ten Brothers or resided near Fort-hill. 
This was the case of Harriet Bryant in Newbury street, 
whose brother had sickened on Saturday evening, the seventh 
of August, after having worked several days on board the 
ship, and died on Tuesday the tenth. Harriet had occasion- 
ally been into his sick room, but being the youngest of the 
family, had been less with him than his mother and another 
sister, the former of whom attended upon him constantly 
throughout his sickness, as his nurse. Previously to Ms 
death he vomited upon his pillows a large quantity, not of 
the usual matter of the black vomit, about which so much has 
been said in this disease, but of dark coloured grumous blood. 
The pillows, which were soaked through with this matter, 
were thrown behind a chimney, until after his death. The 
day following that event, Harriet took them, ripped them 
open, and picked over the feathers with • her fingers, as 
they were matted together by the blood and other matters 
thrown from the stomach. She was a considerable time in 
doing this, and of course constantly exposed to the exhala- 
tions from the feathers, being too, as they must have been, in 
a half putrid state. She was attacked on Thursday evening 
the twelfth and died the Sunday following. Such is the ac- 
count of this case given by her attending physician after a 
diligent and careful investigation of every circumstance con- 
nected with it. 

If this had been a case of personal contagion, the mother 
and other sister would naturally have been the subjects of 
it. For it has been fully shown, by experiments performed 
for the purpose, that the matter thrown from the stomach of 
a person in yellow fever, does not, of itself, produce the dis- 
ease in others, even when that matter is the true black vomit, 
and is received into the stomachs of others. But in this case; 
a sort of diseased atmosphere of limited extent was produced 
by the effluvia of the putrid mass, which was sufficient to act 
upon a constitution strongly predisposed to disease by the 
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extremely hot weather, and the state of great mental depres- 
sion which she was in. The analogy of all the other cases 
that occurred in town furnishes a strong presumption in fa- 
vour of this explanation. It is confirmed by the fact that 
however received, the disease in this person was not commu- 
nicated from her to others ; and we have already repeatedly 
remarked that a disease which is received by contagion, is 
itself necessarily contagious. The mother of this girl attend- 
ed constantly upon her, during her sickness, and slept in the 
room with her the night, before her death ; and her sister lay 
beside her in bed all the afternoon before she died ; yet both 
remained in perfect health, as well as her father and brother. 
This circumstance might possibly be explained by Dr. Pym, 
by the gratuitous supposition that the remaining persons of 
this family had previously had the fever, and were therefore 
protected from it. To this we reply, that we have made in- 
quiry on the subject, and ascertained the contrary to be the 
fact. No member of that family was ever a subject of the 
yellow fever, except the two who died of it the last summer. 

It is remarkable that whenever the yellow fever has ap- 
peared in Boston, it has begun its attacks earlier in the 
season, than it generally has done in the more southern cities. 
In New York it did not make its appearance in 1819, until 
about the first of September. The first death from the dis- 
ease was on the fifth ; on the sixth the Board of Health by a 
public order pointed out the limits of the sickly district, and 
recommended to all who lived within it to remove; and on 
the twelfth, an ordinance was passed, authorizing the mayor, 
with the advice of the board, to remove any person or things 
that had been exposed to the action of the disease. 

It does not appear that the number of cases, or the degree 
of fatality, was much greater in New York than it was in 
Boston. But perhaps from its being more in the centre of 
population and business, or from some other cause, the alarm 
which it produced was much more extensive. By the mid- 
dle of September most of the inhabitants had removed, not 
only from the sickly district as defined by the Board of Health, 
but also from the immediate vicinity j and before the end of 
the month about four hundred removals of places of business 
of various kinds were advertised. Some of these persons 
carried the seeds of the disease with them, and were sick 
after their removal. We have no means of ascertaining how 
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many instances there were of this kind. Of an hundred and 
fifty of the poor who were removed by order of the Board, to 
Fort Richmond on Staten Island, six sickened and died there. 
The sick, when it was practicable, were also removed out of 
town, to Fort Stevens on Long Island. Yet among all this 
variety of exposure, the disease was not transmitted to those 
who had not been also exposed to its local causes. If impu- 
rity of atmosphere were alone wanted to give effect to the 
contagion, one would suppose that enough of it for this pur- 
pose might naturally be found among the poor who were 
driven hastily in such a number into Fort Richmond. Or if 
concentration of contagious poison were needed, it migh,t be 
supposed to exist, in the accumulation of the sick at Fort 
Stevens. But the fever did not spread at either of these 
places. There was indeed one case in the city, which is said 
to have originated out of the sickly district, and of which 
there was much dispute whether or not it was a true case of 
yellow fever. In this dispute we shall not interfere. Nor 
is it in our power to ascertain whether, supposing it to have 
been yellow fever, there were peculiarities of local circum- 
stances sufficient to have caused it, as in the case in Boston, 
which we have before explained. Suffice it to say, that out 
of the many hundred persons, who must have been exposed 
fo the contagion if it had existed, one only furnished even a 
doubtful argument in favour of the contagiousness of the dis- 
ease, beyond the influence of local causes ; and from that one 
the disease certainly did not extend to others. 

We have seen no mode pointed out by which the fever of 
the last season was supposed to have been first imported into 
New York, although the advocates of the doctrine of its for- 
eign origin are numerous and zealous, in that city. A most 
unjustifiable attempt, made by the board of health to trace 
one case to Boston, ought not to be passed without notice. In 
their report of September 22d, the Board say, i the health offi- 
cer reported that Capt. Cary of the sloop Union, had died 
at the Marine Hospital on the 20th. He had left Boston on 
the 2d, and his vessel had lain at the Central Wharf, near 
where the malingnant fever prevailed.' The inference obvi- 
ously intended to be drawn from this statement is, that Capt. 
Cary had taken the disease in Boston and carried it with 
him to New York. His vessel was ordered into quarantine ; 
and because a passenger who had gone in her, after remaining 
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seventeen days in quarantine, evaded the law and returned 
to Boston, a proclamation was issued, offering a reward of 
one hundred dollars for his apprehension. It is perfectly 
well known in Boston, that there was no case of yellow 
fever on Central Wharf the last season, nor even on Long 
Wharf, by which the ship Ten Brothers lay, except of those 
who were actually on board that ship. If all the exer- 
tions of the good people of New York to trace their fever 
to foreign sources are equally unfortunate, we fear, however 
disagreeable it may be to them, that they must still lie under 
the imputation of generating it among themselves. 

In their report after the termination of the fever, the board 
of health state two cases which show in a striking manner, 
how vain and ineffectual are the attempts to guard against the 
effects of the supposed contagion of this disease by quaran- 
tine regulations. 

' That vessels may become extremely infected, and that when 
they are so it is difficult to purify them, was evident from several 
instances within the knowledge of the board. Two of them may 
deserve to be mentioned. The French ship La Florentine ar- 
rived here in July, after a passage of twenty days from St. Pierres, 
Martinique. The yellow fever prevailed at that place at the time 
of her departure, and one of her passengers died with it there. 
She performed a quarantine of thirty days, underwent all the ordi- 
nary purifications, and the 24th of August the health officer re- 
ported that she was free from infection and might safely be allowed 
to come to the wharfs. The board, however, ordered her to be 
anchored in the stream. In the beginning of September two of 
the seamen were taken ill with the yellow fever, and she was 
sent back tn the quarantine ground. From thence she went to 
sea, but having met with a storm, she put back in distress on the 
25th of that month, when it was found that since her departure 
her captain had died of the same disorder. 

« The brig Eliza arrived on the 13th of August, after a passage 
of six days from Charleston, having on board a sick passenger, 
who died on the same day with the yellow fever. She performed 
a quarantine of thirty days, and was three times white-washed, her 
limbers were taken out and cleansed, and she was otherwise puri- 
fied, and on the 16th September she was allowed to anchor in the 
stream. Yet on the 6th October her captain died of yellow fever, 
and on the 7th one of her seamen sickened with the same dis- 
ease." 

So difficult is it to destroy what in fact docs not exist. 
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Whether the crews of these vessels imbibed the yellow fever 
while lying at quarantine, or by communicating with the shore 
while at anchor in the stream, we know not ; but we hope 
our readers are not so incredulous of the facts which we have 
stated and referred to, as to make it necessary for us to go 
into an examination of the circumstances of these cases, to 
convince them that the vessels did not derive their diseases 
from any contagion brought with them. 

We have founded these remarks on the fever at New York, 
principally upon the statements of the board of health, rath- 
er than upon the publication of Dr. Pascalis at the head of 
this article ; because as that publication was made expressly 
for the purpose of disproving the existence of contagion, it 
perhaps might not receive so much confidence from the 
friends of contagion as the statements of the board. 

At Baltimore the yellow fever began earlier than at New 
York, though later than at Boston. But it soon far exceed- 
ed them both, in the extent of its ravages. The fever was 
here, as in those places, confined to a small section of the 
town, and to those who visited the sickly portions. The 
principal seat of the disease was at Fells' Point. 

' It was as easy,' says Dr. Reese,' to separate the healthy from 
the diseased portion of the Point, as it would be stretch a line 
across a room, so circumscribed was the extent of the noxious 
poison. And although a continual intercourse was kept open be- 
tween the City and Point, and diseased persons constantly car- 
ried up to the centre of the city and dying there, yet in no in- 
stance was the disease thus communicated. And a fact still 
more remarkable is, that in the hospital, where there was an ac- 
cumulation of the worst cases, yet in no instance was a physi- 
cian, nurse, attendant, or any visitor diseased.' 

Had the board of health possessed the authority and the 
disposition, which they doubtless would have had to exert it, 
to remove at once all the inhabitants from the sickly district 
who would not remove voluntarily, there is little doubt that 
the progress of the disease would have been arrested, as it 
was at New York. But unfortunately no such authority ex- 
isted, and many persons were too obstinate to remove of their 
own accord. This not only kept up the disease in themselves, 
but very greatly increased the danger to many others, by 
adding to the difficulty of cutting off the intercourse between 
the healthy and the sickly portions. So long as persons re- 
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maiiicd there sick, and in want, they must receive attentions 
which were necessarily attended with danger to those who 
paid them. 

' And it is very remarkable,' says Dr. Reese, ' that in almost 
every instance wherein any person visited the Point at night, the 
disease was contracted, while those who were only there in the 

day time escaped with impunity ' ' Several physicians who 

had been attending patients through the whole course of the 
fever, in the very centre of infection, in the day time, were ex- 
empted from the malady, but by visiting once in the night they 
became diseased.' 

The healthy parts of the city were crowded with those who 
removed from the Point. To encourage the removal of the 
poor, provision was made for them in two contiguous rope- 
walks, and after these were filled, in tents pitched for the pur- 
pose. 

More than one thousand persons were here supplied with 
the necessaries of life for a considerable length of time un- 
der the superintendence of proper commissioners. It would 
he difficult to conceive of circumstances more favourable to 
the extension of a disease by contagion, than those of this 
encampment. The habits of the poor are not much in favour 
of cleanliness and attention to health ; and still less are they 
so when subjected to inconveniences and privations, such as 
they must here have suffered, notwithstanding all the care and 
attention of their generous benefactors and of the commis- 
sioners. Their constitutions were more or less predisposed 
to disease by the alarm which had brought them together ; 
and a few actually brought the seeds of the fever with them j 
yet we are told by Dr. Reese, that 

' The health of the inhabitants of the encampment was truly re- 
markable ; for during the whole time of their continuance in the 
ropewalks, only six persons died there ; five others who contracted 
the disease at the Point, but became affected after their removal 
to the encampment, were carried to the hospital, and died there, 
making in all only eleven deaths in the whole number who were 
collected from the diseased district.' 

The circumstances of this epidemic seem to have been de- 
cisive in removing from the people of Baltimore, or at least 
from their health officers all fears of contagion of yellow fe- 
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ver. In January last the board of health addressed a letter 
to the Baltimore District Medical Society, with a series of 
questions respecting the causes of the epidemic of the last 
season, and the means of guarding against its return in. 
future. The society in reply attribute the disease entirely 
to domestic causes, principally to the decomposition of vege- 
table matter. On the subject of contagion, they are very 
explicit and decided. 

i Question of contagion and importation.' 
' The doctrines of contagion and importation receive no coun- 
tenance from this society. They believe that the cause of the 
disease may be imported ; by this is understood a cargo of vege- 
table substances in a putrescent state.' 

The measures of defence recommended were mostly such 
as naturally arise from this view of the origin of the disease; 
a careful attention to the nature of the materials of which 
made-land is formed, watchfulness to prevent all accumula- 
tions of putrescent vegetable matter, and a regulated quar- 
an'ine of such vessels as arrive in afoul state. But we were 
not a little surprized to find the following among those re- 
commendations. 

' llth. It is respectfully recommended that the following 
laws be repealed ; first, that restricting hogs from running at 
large ; secondly, that which makes it penal to throw kitchen of- 
fals into the street.' 

It might have been supposed that the experience of New 
York would be thought sufficient to show the impolicy of 
tin ting the duties of scavengers to swine. In February an 
ordinance was passed forming a new board of health, and 
giving them new powers ; and embracing most of the pro- 
visions recommended by the district medical society, except 
that respecting the hogs running at large. 

Of the fever in the other cities of the United States the last 
season, we have no very particular accounts. There were a 
few cases in Philadelphia, notwithstanding the rigid system 
of exclusion by which it was attempted to prevent its en- 
trance. It also prevailed in Charleston and Savannah, but 
in a degree much less destructive than in many former 
years. In both these cities the fact of its domestic origin 
has long been known and acknowledged ; and their precau 
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tionary measures are founded upon this belief. It is no slight 
confirmation of the truth of this opinion, that it has been first 
established in those parts of our country where the disease 
has been the longest and most frequently prevalent. 

At Mobile the yellow fever was more destructive in its 
ravages, in proportion to the population, than perhaps it has 
ever been in any other place in the country. The committee 
appointed after its termination to investigate the causes and 
extent of the sickness, confidently referred it to the contami- 
nation of the atmosphere by the putrefaction of vegetable sub- 
stances, abundant sources of which they pointed out. The 
fever was also severely felt at New Orleans. But the opposite 
opinion has been adopted respecting its origin. The gover- 
nor of Louisiana is so convinced of its foreign origin, that 
he has called upon the legislature to enact new and more ef- 
fectual laws to prevent its importation. In his message to 
that body he says, < Now that the great question, whether 
the disease be of a contagious nature, appears decided affirm- 
atively, by the circumstance of the malady having been car- 
ried by the steam-boats to the highest situations bordering on 
the Mississippi, the legislature can no longer hesitate or 
doubt.' As if it were impossible to suppose, that the state 
of a steam-boat, so favourable to putrefaction, whenever any 
filth is allowed to accumulate, could be such as to generate 
the disease within itself, especially when aided by the effluvia 
from the low and marshy banks of the Mississippi. And 
this is the circumstance which is so conclusive as to be alone 
sufficient to decide this ' great question.' How safe must be 
the citizens of Louisiana, so long as they continue under the 
protection of laws enacted in a spirit of such wisdom ! 

On examining the strong proofs that the yellow fever is not 
a contagious disease, the question naturally enough arises, 
how is it that circumstances so often favour the impression 
which is so extensively diffused that it is imported ? This ques- 
tion is not difficult to be answered. In the first place it must 
be observed, that in most of our towns, the parts which are the 
most exposed to an accumulation of materials for putrefac- 
tion are those which are contiguous to the wharfs. The 
wharfs themselves and the made-land in their vicinity are 
often filled up in part with vegetable materials, which soon 
putrefy ; and the classes of people who generally crowd the 
buildings near them are such as from their habits and modes 
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of living, are peculiarly liable to generate diseases among 
them. Hence when an epidemic appears, the very ready 
communication between such vessels as may arrive, and the 
places where from local causes it is most likely to begin, 
easily creates a doubt as to its origin. This is not indeed the 
case in Boston ; for here the principal seat of the fever has 
always been at a little distance from the principal wharves. 
And it is worthy of remark that in neither of our epidemics 
lias any mode of foreign importation been pointed out, which 
rested even on plausible ground. 

It is a fact perfectly familiar to any one who is acquainted 
with the laws of the animal economy, that the human system 
may, by a gradual application, become accustomed to a poi- 
son so as to resist its action, though such poison be much more 
powerful than another, to which it readily yields if suddenly 
applied. Thus a person, who has long been accustomed to an 
impure atmosphere, suffers very little from it, while another, 
who only visits him for a short time, is made sick by the im- 
purity. Even a change from one species of impure air 
to another, although both may be equally offensive in them- 
selves, disposes a person to receive a disease much more rea- 
dily, than if he had continued in the atmosphere to which his 
system had become habituated. 

We have shown, we think conclusively, that the yellow 
fever may be produced by a concurrence of causes of domes- 
tic origin. Let us suppose, that after these causes have been 
in operation, so as to produce a very strong predisposition to 
disease, but before the disease has actually begun in so severe 
a form as to occasion alarm, a ship arrives in a foul and pu- 
trid state, like that of f he Ten Brothers, when she came into 
Boston harbour the last summer. Here the inhabitants of 
the infected spot and the persons on board the ship have, each 
among themselves, sufficient cause of disease, which is almost 
ready to break out of itself, but is resisted for the present by 
their systems having become accustomed each to their own 
poison. But let a communication be opened between them, 
and each will give the disease to the other. The inhabitants 
of the town imbibe the disease, by going on board the ship, 
and the persons from the ship, by going into the town. 
These, however, are not the only persons affected. The same 
causes being continued, the disease would have been very 
soon occasioned by the mere progress of time, if no ship had 
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arrived ; and this is of course not prevented by its arrival. 
A much greater effect is now given to these causes, by the 
alarm which the first cases have produced ; for it is well 
known, that fear is a most powerful predisposing cause of 
disease. 

Nearly the same consequences would follow, if a healthy 
ship were to arrive at the time we have supposed. The per- 
sons from the ship, in this case, being unaccustomed to the 
sickly atmosphere, would be the first to feel its effects j they 
would thus be the first victims of a disease, which, from the 
circumstances just mentioned, would soon extend to others. 
It is easy to see that the progress of disease in these cases 
may give rise to appearances of contagion, when in fact there 
is no contagion in the case. 

In all our large towns vessels are arriving daily from for- 
eign ports, and their passengers and crews mixing freely with 
the inhabitants. It is not therefore improbable, that they do 
sometimes arrive under circumstances such as we have sup- 
posed, and thus are subjected to a false charge of having 
imported a contagious disease. Had the ship Ten Brothers 
arrived at a wharf near Fort-hill, and three or four weeks 
earlier than she did arrive, it would have been hardly possi- 
ble to convince our citizens that we did not owe all our fever 
of the last season to her, although no other circumstance had 
occurred differently from what actually took place. 

The practical effects of trusting to the doctrine of the con- 
tagion of yellow fever seem heretofore to have been entirely 
overlooked in the discussion of this question. Much has been 
said of the danger of abandoning the precautionary measures 
against importation ; but we hear little or nothing of the evils 
of these measures themselves, except as commercial restraints, 
nor of the danger of confiding in them. If it were the only 
objection to our quarantine regulations, as they at present 
exist, that they do no good, we might here drop the subject, 
and leave it to commercial men to decide how long they will 
submit to the inconveniences and embarrassments of a system, 
which at best is totally useless. But its injury to commerce 
is one of the least of the objections to the present quarantine 
system. It is fraught with evils scarcely less serious, than 
those which it was intended to remedy. 

The selection of places for the performance of quarantine 
being made only with reference to their general healthiness., 
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and the convenience of their situation, it may happen that 
the quarantine ground itself shall become a source of disease. 
Although it is now well established that the yellow fever is a 
local disease, and some of its causes are well known ; yet we 
are by no means sure that all of them are. The experience 
of Boston has shown that the general healthiness of a place, 
and its freedom from gross impurities, are not full security 
against its originating this disease. If a place, thus circum- 
stanced, were to be made the seat of quarantine regulations, 
it is easy to perceive the danger of those, who are so unfortu- 
nate as to be subjected to them. In this case, as it is only 
those, who are suspected of having been exposed to the opera- 
tion of contagion, that are placed under quarantine, the oc- 
currence of disease in them would be regarded as proof of the 
justness of the suspicion. This is not a mere idle fear. There 
is much reason to apprehend that one of our sister cities has 
been thus unfortunate in the selection of her quarantine 
ground ; and that not a little of the confidence in the belief 
among her citizens of the importation of the disease, has 
arisen from the cases which originated there. 

An evil of a more general occurrence, resulting from our 
present quarantine system, is, that the measures of precaution 
being directed exclusively against one object of apprehension, 
and this a groundless one, the true causes of disease are neg- 
lected, or at least are not sufficiently provided against. It is 
true, that the advocates of contagion enjoin some attention to 
be paid to cleansing the streets and yards of our cities ; but 
they take away the most powerful motive for watchfulness, 
when they declare that there is no danger of the appearance 
of the disease, so long as the avenues to its importation are 
effectually closed. The accumulation of filth, however, is far 
from being the only, or even the principal domestic cause of 
yellow fever ; although it is the only one which receives any 
attention under our present system of public health. It is of 
great importance that effectual care be taken, in filling up 
new streets and wharfs, to prevent its being done with cor- 
ruptible materials, which would become the sources of future 
epidemics. All this is now left to chance, or to the conven- 
ience of individuals- 
Even the danger of importation of yellow fever, in the 
only mode by Which it can take place, is left unprovided for. 
It ought never to be forgotten, until a thorough and radical 
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reform is effected in our quarantine system, that in Boston we 
owe every case of disease, which the last summer arose from 
che ship Ten Brothers, exclusively to the belief of our health 
officers, that the yellow fever is contagious. If they had not 
been led astray by this spectre of the imagination, they would 
never have suffered a ship in so foul and dangerous a state, 
to approach our wharfs. The board of health state, « that 
-he quarantine committee, assistant physician, and other 
officers of the board, in all their conduct relative to said 
ship and cargo, have acted faithfully, and with a proper re- 
gard to the preservation of the health and safety of the citi- 
zens.' We doubt not the honesty of their belief, that they 
had guarded against all the dangers of the case. But their 
ignorance of the real causes of disease soon spread alarm, 
and sickness, and death in every direction. They sought 
for contagion and found none ; for no contagion was there. 
And they looked no farther. Had they sought any other 
source of disease, the dullest penetration could not but have 
found it in abundance. 

The effect of a belief of contagion in yellow fever is equally 
injurious on the measures which ought to be adopted for 
checking the progress of an epidemic after it has begun. In 
most, if not all, of our cities, the parts which are liable to an 
attack of the fever form but a small proportion of the whole. 
A certain and effectual check may therefore be put to the 
progress of the disease, by a speedy removal of all the inhab- 
itants from the sickly portions. The sick, as well as those 
in health, ought to be immediately removed, since it is now 
fully established, that they will not convey the disease to 
others. It is happy for the inhabitants of New York, that 
their board of health acted upon this principle, notwithstand- 
ing their apparent belief in the doctrine of contagion. Bal- 
timore has much to regret that her health officers had not the 
power to do the same thing; but she has provided for it in 
future. Boston has something to answer for, that no steps 
were taken to remove the inhabitants of the sickly district. 

The sufferings of sick families and individuals, in conse- 
quence of the dread of contagion, are often extremely distress- 
ing. We have seen how easy it is to avoid all the danger, 
by removing them to a healthy situation. Yet there were 
instances in Boston the last summer, where one after another 
in a family was suffered to sicken and die, with scarcely a 
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friend to administer the medicine which was prescribed by 
the physician. Neighbours were afraid to aid each other, 
although in reality exposed to the same common danger ; and 
brother was afraid to visit brother. Strangers closed the 
eyes of the dying, and hurried them to the grave, as soon as 
the last breath was drawn. And why was this, — in a town 
where so much benevolence and philanthropy are evinced on 
a thousand far less urgent occasions ? It was because this 
panic fear of contagion had fallen upon us, and possessed the 
minds of men with a sense of danger to be incurred in visiting 
the sick, which not even the pathetic call of relations and 
friends, in want and dying, was powerful enough to overcome. 

It is an inquiry of vast importance, what course of meas- 
ures is best adapted to preserving the public health, and 
guarding against the inroads of epidemic diseases? It is 
evident that a system which was formed under the influence 
of an erroneous opinion as to the kind of dangers to be avert- 
ed, cannot be well suited to the purposes for which it was de- 
signed A system of quarantine which was devised to protect 
us from the attacks of a contagious disease, is not a protection 
against one which is not contagious. Yet we would not en- 
tirely reject the quarantine system ; although the modifications 
and changes, which it would require to render it effectual, 
would so alter its features as to render it almost a new one. 

A single circumstance will show the impolicy and absurdity 
of the quarantine laws of Boston, as they now stand. If a 
vessel arrive during the summer months, between the 20th 
of May and the 20th of October, from one of the West India 
Islands, alter a passage of less than twenty two days, coming 
from a healthy port, with a crew in health, and a cargo in a 
fresh and sound state, she is detained at quarantine until 
twenty five days are completed from the time of her sailing. 
Her cargo in the mean time, if composed of fruits or other 
perishable articles, is suffering from the detention, and she 
leaves the quarantine ground in a much worse state than she 
entered it. But suppose this vessel, instead of being carried 
forward by refreshing and invigorating breezes, to have been 
retarded by calms and fogs, until twenty three days have 
expired, or any longer time, her cargo injured by the length 
of time and the badness of the weather, so as to be in a 
putrid and offensive state, and she will be detained but three 
days at quarantine, before sho is permitted to discharge her 
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cargo in any part of the town. The circumstance which 
should operate as a motive for additional precautions is the 
reason for diminishing them, and that which is the best 
ground of safety is made a reason for increasing them. 

The only object to which the restrictions of quarantine are 
now applied, is to guard against the introduction of disease 
by contagion. We have seen that the principal object to 
which they ought to be applied, is to prevent the introduction 
of noxious matter from vessels or their cargoes, which are 
in a foul and unhealthy state. The application of quarantine 
laws ought not therefore to be regulated in reference to the 
places from which vessels arrive, but by the state in which 
they arrive. There is no cause for detaining a ship, on 
account of the danger of yellow fever, which is itself in a 
pure and healthful state, from whatever port she may have 
sailed, nor however sickly that place may have been. On the 
other hand, no ship that is foul and offensive, or that has a 
cargo in a putrid state, although the place from which she 
sailed, or the persons on board be ever so free from sickness, 
ought to be permitted to approach the town, until she has 
heen thoroughly cleansed and purified. Yet in this case there 
is no good reason for detaining the passengers and crew in 
quarantine. Whatever danger they may have incurred of 
being attacked by disease, even after they leave the ship, 
there is no fear of their transmitting the danger to others. 

The precautions against infection from the impurities of 
vessels, and the putrefaction of the perishable parts of their 
cargoes, ought not to be limited to the restraints at quaran- 
tine. Notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of health officers, 
vessels will sometimes be permitted to pass without suspicion, 
whose cargoes, or some parts of them, are in a state liable 
to produce disease ; or by a long detention on board, some 
articles may have become putrid after having passed a suffi- 
cient examination at quarantine. There ought, therefore, to 
be a rigorous system of inspection, during the summer and 
autumn, into the state of every ship which has a cargo of a 
perishable nature, while she is discharging. In this manner, 
the danger, when it exists, will be detected, before it can have 
extended to any considerable number of persons, and will 
be promptly removed. 

As to the means of purifying vessels and articles which 
are in the condition here supposed, and of restoring them to 
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a healthful state, much remains to be learned, lor little is at 
present known. The deleterious influence of the putrid efflu- 
via is checked and destroyed by frost ; but whether we have 
any artificial means of doing it, is at best doubtful. 

The regulation of quarantine forms but a small part of the 
duties which belong to a well ordered system of public health. 
Not only is there much to be done to guard against the vari- 
ous domestic sources of disease, but much depends upon the 
wisdom of the measures which are adopted to check the pro- 
gress of sickness after it has begun. These measures should 
be prompt and decisive, for the evil gains ground with every 
delay. To effect this in a proper manner would require a 
board of health very differently constituted from that which 
superintends our health concerns. A board of twelve men 
partakes too much of the nature of a deliberative assembly to 
act with the promptitude and vigour, which the nature of the 
case often demands. Besides, the responsibility is too much 
divided. Twelve men will often do badly, what three of the 
same men would do in a much better manner. Three or five 
men, we are persuaded, would perform all the duties which 
devolve upon this board, in a manner much more satisfactory 
to themselves, and to the public, than it is possible for our 
present number to do it. These men ought to receive sala- 
ries proportioned to the importance of the services expected 
from them, and the responsibility of the office. There are 
very few men, whose time is of any value, who can afford to 
devote so much of that time to the public service, as the duties 
of this office require, without receiving some compensation 
for it. The new ordinance establishing a board of health, and 
defining their duties at Baltimore, provides for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners of health, with an annual salary 
of six hundred dollars each, and a consulting physician with 
a salary of five hundred dollars. These four officers together 
constitute the hoard of health. But they have each separate 
duties to perform ; the commissioners in their several dis- 
tricts, and the physician such as appertain peculiarly to his 
profession. Upon him it devolves to ascertain the existence 
of such diseases as may require the attention of the board, to 
point out proper measures to arrest their progress, and to 
decide any other medical question that may come before 
them. 

This appointment of a physician as part of the board, but 
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with distinct powers and duties in matters strictly profes- 
sional, is deserving of particular attention. It places the 
responsibility of deciding the medical questions, which often 
occur, where it ought to be. It is not to bo supposed that 
men who are not at all acquainted with the science of medi- 
cine, are capable of deciding these questions from their own 
knowledge; and they ought not to be required to decide 
them upon the authority of others. It is a great defect in 
our present system that we have no provision for this case. 
The appointment of a physician as a subordinate officer of 
the board does not supply the deficiency j because, as he is 
not a responsible officer, in respect to the public, his opinions 
are never published on his own authority. 

It is another defect in our system, that we have no provi- 
sion for obtaining the opinions of the practising physicians in 
town, of the cases which come under their care. A physi- 
cian who attends constantly upon a patient has a much better 
opportunity to judge correctly of the character of the disease, 
than another who only makes a single visit for the purpose 
of ascertaining it. In the first cases of the fever of the last 
summer, our board of health pronounced an opinion upon 
the disease and published it to the world, without having held 
any communication with either of the highly respected phy- 
sicians who had attended in them, or with any physician who 
had seen them before death. 

The physician of the board ought doubtless, in all impor- 
tant cases, to visit the patient, and give his opinion to the 
board. But he ought at least to confer with the attending 
physician, before he does it ; and if circumstances admit of 
it, they should go in company to the sick room. In case of 
a difference of opinion too, there is a delicacy to be observed 
towards the attending physician, which ought never to be 
neglected. His standing and influence with his patients and 
their friends, are his property, and should not be wantonly 
violated. It is not to be tolerated that a member or a physi- 
cian of the board of health should enter the sick chamber, in 
the absence of the attending physician ; and pronounce author- 
itatively that he has mistaken the nature of the case, that the 
disease is not what he has supposed it to be. 

Much of the usefulness of the institutions for the preserva- 
tion of the public health depends upon the confidence which 
is reposed in them and their officers by the public. In this 
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respect we have been greatly deficient. It is said by the 
board of health, in reference to the sickness last year, that 
« it is much to be regretted, that public opinion, for a time 
was not more sufficiently regulated, by a confidence in the 
vigilance and exertions of those persons whose peculiar duty 
it was to watch over the health of their fellow citizens.' 
Those who remember the first measures adopted by the 
board, — the attempt to cast an odium upoji the conduct of 
some of our best and most distinguished physicians, because 
they expressed their honest and well founded opinion of the 
character of the disease, — and the complaints, because this 
opinion was given in answer to the anxious inquiries of the 
friends and neighbours of the dying, before it was communi- 
cated to the board, will not be at a loss to account for this 
want of confidence. It was not so much a distrust of « the 
vigilance and exertions ' of the board, as it was an apprehen- 
sion that the extent of the danger was attempted to be con- 
cealed from the public. 

It is the besetting sin of boards of health, to carry their 
guardianship too far ; and ours has partaken deeply of the 
error. There has been much mystery and concealment 
in their conduct. They seemed to regard us common people, 
as children whom it was not safe to trust with a view of all 
the dangers by which we were surrounded. Even in that 
report which was avowedly intended as an explanation of all 
the circumstances relating to the disease from the ship Ten 
Brothers, the whole truth is not told us. We are permitted 
to trace each movement of the ship, by its date, until her 
arrival at quarantine, and again after she was ordered away 
from the wharf, but we must go elsewhere to learn that she 
lay at quarantine no more than three or four days. The 
important fact, that the ship which arrived at quarantine the 
26th of July, came up to town the 1st of August is no where 
stated in that report. We would be far from imputing 
every obscurity in the style of the author of that report to 
a design to conceal the facts. But in this case there is such 
particular attention paid to dates in every other part of the 
report, and so much evident circumlocution to avoid men- 
tioning them in this essential point, that we are forced to the 
suspicion that it was intentional. 

There is no way to secure the confidence of the public, 
but by an openness of conduct to show them that they are 
JVew Series, JVb. 2. 53 
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not deceived. They must be themselves trusted with the 
whole extent of the evil and danger. If any part, however 
small, is kept back, and is afterwards discovered, they at 
once imagine that the half is not told them. 

Whether it will ever be possible to guard so effectually 
against the causes of the yellow fever as to prevent its recur- 
rence among us, cannot be determined. We have the more 
reason for earnestly desiring to do this, since the cold of our 
winters removes the partial protection which might other- 
wise be derived to the inhabitants of the exposed places from 
becoming accustomed to its atmosphere. These places, how- 
ever, have hitherto been confined to so narrow limits, and 
the periods are so unfrequent when even these are affected, 
that we cannot but hope to find means of eradicating the 
power of producing the fatal poison. 



Abt. XXI. — Trial of Stephen and Jesse Boom, for the murder 
of Russell Colvin, before an adjourned term of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont, begun, $-c. Oct. 26, A. D. 18 1 9 ; to which 
is subjoined the particulars of the wonderful discovery there- 
after of the said Colvin's being alive, <$*c. Rutland, pp. 32. 

The mysterious circumstances of this case have made it 
the subject of much public attention. It will be one more 
added to the examples of erroneous convictions founded on 
circumstantial evidence ; and wherever its fame may reach, 
it will probably be urged, in all future trials, as an argument 
for obstinate and undistinguishing scepticism. Such instances 
are unfortunate, for they tend to diminish our trust in the 
judicial investigations of crime, and thus increase the chance 
of escape to actual offenders. When we see men convicted, 
as were the Boorns, partly on their own confessions, for the 
supposed murder of one who still lived, and had passed sev- 
eral years at no great distance from the place of trial, we are 
ready to think, that there are no safe and adequate means of 
detecting the crimes, which no human eye beholds ; and that 
in all capital convictions, there is the greatest danger of in- 
volving the innocent in the fate of the guilty. Yet, when we 
consider how rare have been the instances, in which delib- 
erate convictions upon competent testimony have fallen upon 
the guiltless, we shall find reason to conclude, that cas- 



